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THE PROBLEM 


Among the numerous recent contributions in the field of 
rating and scoring of personality and behavior, the Adjustment 
Score Card devised by Yepsen, at the Vineland Training School,? 
seems outstanding in its objectivity and wide range of adapta- 
bility. The writer has used it in conjunction with a social 
rating scheme used by Dr. Meta L. Anderson, for the Binet 
classes of the Newark, New Jersey, public schools, where a cor- 
relation of r= .73 between the two scales was found. 

Two practical objections to the Vineland Score Card were 
found in that study, namely the apparently unnecessary length 
and the duplication of items. The present study was undertaken 
in order to provide a modification of that score card that would 
be shorter and more easily used. 

The point of departure, therefore, was a critical study of 
the items of the Adjustment Score Card with a view toward 
amalgamating some of the items and dropping others. It was 
consequently necessary to invent new behavioristic statements 





1. This study was undertaken at the Training School at Vineland New Jersey in 
the summer of 1929. For three summers the writer has been engaged as research 
fellow at Vineland, and in this capacity has assisted in the earlier studies on which the 
Vineland Adjustment Score Card is based. The writer acknowled his indebtedness 
to Mr. Lloyd N. Yepsen for the privilege of being associated with his earlier work and 
to Dr. Edgar A. Doll for suggesting and directing the present study. 

2. Mr. Yepsen has published the following articles in connection with his work 
on the score card: 

Measuring Social Adaptation. Journal of Juvenile Research, Vol 12, 1928. Pp. 254-60. 

The Measurement of Social Behavior. Journal of Psycho Asthenics, Vol. 33, 1928. Pp. 124-31. 
A Score Card of Personal Behavior. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 12, 1928. Pp. 140-47 
Objective Estimation of Social Behavior. Training School Bulletin, Vol. 25, 1928. Pp. 33-41. 
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to describe the activities which were to comprise an abbreviat- 
ed form of the Vineland method. Yepsen’s card attempts to 
evaluate adjustment in social behavior under the following four- 
teen heads: Attitude of others toward him, sociability, relia- 
bility in general, truthfulness, attitude toward others, language 
and language attitude, property attitude, attitude toward su- 
periors, activities, industriousness, work, initiative, property, 
discipline. Believing that an equal picture of the subject could 
be had by reports on fewer items, we prepared a list of eight 
items designed to cover the same ground. These were socia- 
bility, industriousness, verbal honesty, language and manners, 
respect for property, care of own property, obedience and dis- 
position. 

Yepsen formulated from four to seven sentences for each 
of his fourteen major traits, one of which should describe the 
degree of any child’s adjustment for each trait. These state- 
ments were phrased in terms of a child’s actual behavior rather 
than as a subjective evaluation of such behavior.* There were 
in all 70 such items for the fourteen major aspects of the final 
form used by Yepsen. The person giving the report indicated 
which sentence was appropriate for the particular child under 
each heading. 

Following this same scheme, the present writer formulated 
five statements of behavior which were considered descriptive 
of phases of each of the eight divisions of the abbreviated score 
card. This reduced the total number of items from 70 to 40. 
Five items were selected because of the now well-established 
feasibility of the five-point scale. The five statements for each 
trait were then arranged in the order of social desirability.‘ 
This order was the result of a unanimous consensus of opinion 
of several judges. The most desirable phase of each activity 
was assigned a score of 5 points. The least desirable was 
assigned the score of 1. The intermediate phases were scored 
4, 3 and 2 according to merit. 





3. Many scales and rating schemes are scored simply by having the_rater or 
reporter attach a number, as I, 2, 3, 4, 5, opposite the name of the item. This plan 
has the weakness of being a subjective measure. In an objective scale the reporter 
must be held down to a report of definite facts. 


4. For present purposes we beg the question as to what constitutes 
desirability or wadncheabiinny from the academic or ethical point of view. e 
are here concerned only with modes of conduct which have acquired a certain social 
desirability from the point of view of the immediate situation. The question of ultimate 
goals "4 ethical conduct is therefore avoided at this time, but should not ultimately be 
ignored. 
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This modification of the Vineland Adjustment Score Card 
was then composed as follows. It will be noted that the state- 
ments are couched in simple terms, including colloquial expres- 
sions. The statements are also somewhat exaggerated in form. 
This has been done advisedly to simplify the meaning for those 
from whom reports are obtained. There is also some occasion- 
al combining of apparently dissimilar items in single statements. 
This was found both advisable and necessary in order to avoid 
hairsplit practical judgments. 


A. 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
B. 1 
2. 
3. 
4. 
Cc. 1 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
=~ 4, 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
E. 1. 
2. 


BRIEF ADJUSTMENT SCORE CARD 
Leads the children of the group. 
Is among the most active in the group, but rarely 
leads. 
Usually goes with the crowd and is considered a part 
of it. 
Keeps much alone and is often counted out of things. 
Is “picked on” and is considered “the goat” of the 
group. 
Is generally joking or singing as though “sitting on 
top of the world.” 
Smiles a lot and talks pleasantly. 
Does not show much emotion one way or another. 
Is habitually either “away up” or “away down;” acts 
either very agreeably or very disagreeably. 
Generally has a grouch; complains a great deal. 


Looks about for work to do; is usually busy at some- 
thing useful. 

Gladly does anything on request. 

Works along with the rest when supervised. 

Works only when pushed or rewarded. 

Flatly refuses to work. 


Tells the truth and rarely deceives. 

Tells exaggerated stories just to get attention. 
Tells the truth except when mild deceit avoids a 
scolding. 

Lies to companions but not to others. 

Goes out of the way to invent lies. 


Acts courteously and is not profane or vulgar. 
Flares up and acts meanly when irritated. 
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Is not marked either for rudeness or refinement. 
Acts and talks vulgarly with companions but prop- 
erly with others. 

Curses, talks vulgarly or acts rudely. 


Shows strict regard for the property of others. 
Does not steal, but borrows or uses things without 
returning them. 

Now and then takes some much desired article. 
Steals when led to do so by others. 

Steals nearly anything at almost every opportunity. 


> 9° 


i) 
NF oo 


Takes good care of own and others’ property. 
Takes care of own things, but is reckless with others’ 
things. 
Takes ordinary care of anything used. 
Uses clothes and property roughly, but is not destruc- 
tive. 4 
5. Gives no care to neatness of clothing and destroys 
property. 
H. 1. Obeys implicitly and can be relied on; seldom 
grumbles. 
2. Grumbles at every task or request but finally con- 
forms. 
3. Does as directed while under supervision. 
4. Obeys and can be relied on to look after own self 
when in a good mood. 
5. Rel2ls at everything and cannot be allowed alone at 
all. 


Nr OP wo 


> 99 


PROCEDURE 


The above eight groups of sentences were typed on 5” x 7” 
cards, one group onacard. Sheets for tabulating the responses 
of the reporters were prepared with the names of the children 
to be scored arranged at the top, and a list of the items cor- 
responding to the items on the cards running down the left 
hand side. To get a report on a group of children the eight 
cards were placed in the hands of the reporters while the in- 
terviewer held the tabulation sheet. The items on the cards 
were numbered, so all that the reporter had to do was to call 
off the numbers of the appropriate traits, only eight numbers 
for each child, while the interviewer checked off these num- 
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bers on the sheet. In this way a person reporting on the be- 
havior of a group of children could do so at the rate of about 
one child per minute.° 

The items on each card were arranged in haphazard order. 
They were not listed in the order in which they appear above, 
that is, with the most desirable characteristic at the top, gradu- 
ating down to the least desirable. Such an arrangement would 
tend to bias the reporter. There would be an unconscious temp- 
tation to form a general notion of the subject being scored, and 
in conformity with this notion report about the same degree of 
item under each of the eight heads. To obviate this the items 
were placed on the cards in a random order. Sometimes the 
best was on top, sometimes at the bottom or sometimes in the 
middle, and so on. 


STANDARDIZATION SURVEYS 
The first survey with this score card included 168 children 
living in seven cottages of The Training School. The result was 
a distribution of scores from 11 to 39, with a median score of 
27. It will be noted that 8 is the lowest and 40 the highest 
possible score. The distribution of scores was as follows:°® 


Scores 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 30 32 34 36 38 40 Total 
Cases 013 4 2 415 12 30 27 22 2110 9 5 3 0 168 


According to the criterion of this survey, which included boys 
and girls, both young and old, the typical composite child at 
The Training School was shown (1) to go with the crowd, (2) 
to be emotionally neutral, (3) to work well under supervision, 
(4) to lie a little to get out of difficulties, (5) to act courteously, 
(6) to show respect for property, (7) to be fairly careful in 
the use of property and (8) to be fairly obedient. 

A month after the collection of the reports on the 168 
children, previously referred to, a second survey was made to 
check the reliability of the method. In this later survey only 
106 of the children were available, due to the absence of some 


5. The writer desires to acknowledge appreciation for the active cooperation of 
the housemothers, supervisors and others who, by their intimate knowledge of the 
a and generous willingness to make repeated painstaking reports, made this study 
possible. 





6. Most of the statistical tabulations of this study have been omitted for the sake 
of simplicity. A more detailed account involving statistical data with reference to num- 
erous correlated variables is in preparation. The present account aims only to describe 
the method and examine its intrinsic reliability. 
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children on vacation. This number was reduced to 100 by drop- 
ping six cases at random. 

This survey gave a distribution of scores ranging from 11 
to 38, with a median score of 27. This showed the lowest score 
to be 3 more than the least possible score, which was 8, and 
the highest score to be 2 less than the greatest possible score, 
which was 40. The median was practically the same as for the 
first survey. A graphic representation of the distribution of 
the scores showed a fairly normal curve and a low standard 
deviation. 

A correlation of r= .84 (P. E.= .02) between the scores of 
the 100 children on the first and second surveys indicates the 
reliability of the technique. Here we had the advantage of 
reports of the children by persons who knew them thoroughly. 
It is noteworthy that in 30 per cent of the cases identical scores 
were made in both surveys, while in 48 per cent of the cases 
only one point of difference was noted in both surveys. These 
scores, of course, were made by the most stable of the children. 

The next survey covered 173 children, housed in eleven 
cottages. The resulting scores ranged from 15 to 38, with a 
median score of 28, which is in accord with the previous results. 


STANDARDIZATION OF ITEMS 


Following this gross review of three surveys it is of some 
interest to analyze the items of the major behavior traits re- 
ported. For this purpose we have studied the findings in a 
group of 52 children rated by three observers. Considering first 
trait A, general sociability, we find that four children obtained 
a score of 5, eleven children were scored 2, twenty were scored 
3, fourteen were scored 2, and three received scores of 1. These 
figures, graphically represented, yield a fairly symmetrical curve 
of distribution. In other words, a few were “leaders” and a 
few were “goats.” The great majority “went with the crowd,” 
while a fair number were “active in the group” and about the 
same number were “often counted out of things.” 

In an analysis of trait B, disposition, practically the same 
distribution was found. A very few children were found to be 
“generally joking or singing” and correspondingly few were 
found to “complain a great deal.” The great majority were 
emotionally neutral. A fair proportion were pleasant, and 
about the same number were moody. 
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In regard to trait C, industry, the data show that the second 
best step of the trait was reported for more children than the 
hypothetical median step which, in a normal distribution, 
should have been the most frequent. Examination of the re- 
ports leads to the conclusion that items 2 and 3 of this trait 
are not mutually exclusive. This suggested the advisability of 
combining them as a single item. Further inspection of the 
data revealed that the lowest step of the trait was reported for 
only two children. 

In short, an examination of the data for the eight major 
traits of the score card led experimentally to the elimination 
of some items and to the combination of others, since brevity 
without sacrifice of accuracy is the principal object of this score 
card. 

FINAL ABBREVIATED FORM 

The net conclusion of this analysis, further details of which 
are omitted for the sake of brevity, was the following “final 
form” which is, however, still considered tentative. 


BRIEF ADJUSTMENT SCORE CARD—FINAL FORM 

Leads the children of the group. 

Is among the most active of the group but rarely leads. 
Usually goes with the crowd and is considered a part 
of it. 

Keeps much alone and is often counted out of things. 
Is “picked on” and is considered “the goat” of the group. 


B. 1. Is generally joking or singing, as though “sitting on 
on top of the world.” 


A. 


SNP 


oe 


2. Is generally “away up” or “away down.” Acts either 
very agreeably or very disagreeably. 
3. Does not show much emotion one way or another. 
4. Generally has a grouch; complains a great deal. 
C. 1. Looks about for work to do. Is usually busy at some- 
thing useful. 
2. Gladly does anything on request or works along with 
the rest. 
Works only when pushed or rewarded. 
D. 1. Tells the truth and rarely deceives. » 
2. Tells “little fibs” to escape punishment, or tells “fancy 
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yarns” just to get attention, or makes inaccurate state- 
ments. 


3. Lies with conscious intent to deceive. 
E. 1. Acts courteously and is not profane or vulgar. 
2. Is not marked either for rudeness or refinement. 
3. Acts and talks vulgarly with companions but properly 
with others. 
4. Curses, talks vulgarly or acts rudely. 
F. 1. Shows strict regard for property of others. 
2. Borrows without returning, or now and then takes 


some much desired article, or steals when led to do so 
by others. 
Steals when the opportunity presents itself. 


G. 1. Is neat and clean. Takes good care of clothing and is 
careful in the use of property. 
2. Takes ordinary care of anything used. 
3. Takes care of own things, but is reckless with the prop- 
erty of others. 
4. Gives no care to neatness of person and destroys prop- 
erty. 


H. 1. Obeys implicitly and can be relied on. Seldom 
grumbles. Can be left in charge of a group. 
2. Does as directed while under supervision. 
3. Grumbles and puts things off, but finally does as direct- 
ed. 
4. Rebels at everything and cannot be allowed alone. 


SCORING 


The chief object in attaching different values to the var- 
ious phases of the traits is numerically to differentiate the chil- 
dren thus characterized. Hence a high score is assigned to a 
“desirable” trait and a low score to an “undesirable” trait.’ 
In the original form of this card the score value 5 was assigned 
to the “best” item of each trait and the value 1 to the “poorest,” 
with 4, 3 and 2 as intermediate values. This method of scor- 
ing is at once simple and effective. The scoring of the abridged 
card is on the same plan. 


7. Cf. Footnote 4. 
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The following is a scoring key to this abridged form of the 
score card: 


SCORING KEY—ABBREVIATED SCORE CARD—FINAL FORM 


A. 1—Scores 5 B. 1—Scores 4 C. 1—Scores 5 D. 1—Scores 5 


— 4 2— 3 2— 3 2— ” 3 
— 3 3— ” 2 3s— ” 1 3— ” 1 
a. ” 2 i * 1 
5— ” 1 

BE. 1—Scores 4 F.1—Scores 5 G. 1—Scores 4 H. 1—Scores 4 
a. 8 2— ” 3 2— ” 3 2 ” 3 
ee 2 3s— ” 1 3s— ” 2 s— ” 2 
4. ” 3 4... ” 1 4— ” 1 


It is thus evident that the highest and the lowest possible 
total scores are 36 and 8, respectively, where a low score rep- 
resents poor social behavior and a high score good behavior. 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF FINAL FORM 


Before using this final form of the abbreviated score card 
on a large group, it was used in scoring a group of thirty-three 
children in Binet classes in Newark, N. J. This group was also 
scored by the original Adjustment Score Card, as reported by 
Yepsen. The results showed a correlation of r= .83. 

A survey of 72 adult “children” at the Menantico Colony 
of The Training School was then made. The reports were ob- 
tained from the Manager of the Colony, whose intimate know- 
ledge of these boys is unusually complete. The study included 
physically mature boys, most of whom had long periods of resi- 
dence at The Training School. 

The summary of the result shows a range of scores of from 
18 to 32, where the possible range of the revised card is from 
8 to 36. 

The median score was 24, with a standard deviation of 3.4. 
The composite boy typifying this group as revealed by the score 
card “behaves” as follows: (1) He usually goes with the crowd 
and is considered a part of it. (2) He does not show much 
emotion one way or another. (3) He gladly does anything on 
request. (4) He tells “little fibs” to escape punishment or tells 
“fancy yarns,” to get attention or makes inaccurate statements. 
(5) He acts properly in the presence of superiors. (6) He bor- 
rows or steals when led to do so. (7) He takes ordinary care 
of anything he uses. (8) He does as directed under supervision. 
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This completes the investigational work in launching this 
abbreviated adjustment score card which, it is hoped, will pre- 
sent a less formidable task in the making of routine surveys of 
large groups or the frequent scorings of children under special 
study. It remains in later studies to validate this abbreviated 
form in terms of other criteria of adjustment or maladjustment 
as was so successfully done by Yepsen for the original score 
card. It will be advisable to make further studies of the relia- 
bility of the method. The method provides a simple technique 
for analyzing such component correlates of adjustment as age, 
intelligence level, physique and other aspects of individuality. 


Now He Is Old 


Helen F. Hill, Extension Department, The Training School 
at Vineland New Jersey 


There was deep rejoicing in the quiet home of dignity and 
culture on that gray April afternoon fifty years ago for Phae- 
ton, the long wished for son, had that day been born. 

To the father and mother being no longer youthful this son 
gave promise of joy and strength through the rich years yet 
to be. Blessings of many friends came to this child for the 
parents were well and widely known for their social interests 
and their benevolent works. 

The little sister found companionship and a new joy in 
listening to the contented gurgles that came from the soft, 
blue blanket. 

Days went on as days always have when life is new, while 
the minds of the parents were filled with visions and plans, 
but as the weeks grew into months the mother seemed to linger 
a bit longer over Phaeton’s morning bath. When it was finish- 
ed and he had gone to sleep she would stand by the window 
for a long time looking into the faraway future, sometimes she 
would turn away saying, “Why do I have these strange anxie- 
ties? Surely they are only a passing fancy.” When the father 
came in to pick up his little son she would hover near and 
wonder with a quivering fear in her heart whether he too notic- 
ed that the little fellow was content to lie inactively upon his 
lap. Soon when devoted friends came to call and were told 
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that Phaeton was now four months old they would say, “What 
a big boy! But doesn’t he begin to hold up his head? Quick- 
ly they talked of other things. 

Finally the day came when together the father and mother 
faced the fact that their son was not developing as a little boy 
should and that they must seek help and advice. 

Where were they to turn in their perplexity, for this was 
fifty years ago, thirty-one years after Seguin began his work 
in America. There were then only eight institutions in 
the United States established for the care of the mentally de- 
ficient, two others, the Minnesota and Indiana State Institutions, 
were established the year of Phaeton’s birth, (1879). Seguin’s 
work had led to the opening of two small private schools but 
there were probably less than twelve hundred mentally deficient 
persons being cared for in America. 

The father was told not to worry for his son would soon 
outgrow his condition, but still he sought for help in most of 
the institutions then established. Finally he was told by one 
of the few specialists that his son could never be normal and 
that he probably belonged to the group known as Mongolians. 

This was a shattering blow to the parents but with Chris- 
tian fortitude they turned to meet the next need, that of se- 
curing proper and permanent care. 

At that time only a few studies of this group had been made 
—Seguin probably recognized the type as early as 1843—but the 
first literature by J. Langdon-Down was not published until 
1866. 

They realized with their increasing years, as did the mother 
of Barnaby Rudge, that their son could never at any age meet 
life’s battles alone. 


*O Thou, who hast taught me such deep love for 
this one remnant of the promise of a happy life, 
out of whose affliction, even, perhaps the comfort 
springs that he is ever a relying, loving child to 
me—never growing old, or cold at heart but need- 
ing my care and duty in his manly strength as 
in his cradle time. Help him in his darkened 
walk through this sad world or he is doomed 
and my poor heart is broken.” 


*“The Widow's Prayer’—Dicken’s “Barnaby Rudge.”—1841 
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Such care was not easy to find in those days so for a 
number of years Phaeton had an instructor in his own home, 
but an untrained teacher with but little means for gaining in- 
formation did not meet the needs of this little Mongolian boy. 

At about that time the father learned of Professor Garri- 
son’s interest in starting a private school in New Jersey and 
immediately came for an interview. His heart was at once 
plunged into the project and in 1890—two years after The 
Training School was established—Phaeton, then eleven years 
of age, came to begin a long and happy life in this village of 
children. That was twenty years before intelligence tests were 
available. In those days we did not speak of Mental Age and 
Intelligence Quotients, but each child was compared with other 
children of his type and a trial and error method carried on. 

Notes on his early progress have been taken from a brief 
study published in 1911 by Mrs. Nash. 

“For several months the boy showed a little improvement 
under the training and new environment. He learned to match 
the most striking colors, could copy letters and build blocks, 
such work as a child of three might do. All improvement was 
painfully slow, however. 

In the years of 1892-3-4 and 5 most painstaking efforts 
were made to teach him to read, write, and speak plainly. We 
all wanted so much to have him learn to write a letter home. 
It was only a constant annoyance to Phaeton, exhausting his 
patience and that of his teacher. Nowadays when the Measur- 
ing Scale of Intelligence enables us to find a child’s mental age 
almost at once, we do not try to teach such things to a child 
with the mentality of three. 

Other training was given during this period. He learned 
to do things with his hands. He learned to dust, to make his 
own bed, to help a little in the dining room and march with the 
boys, keeping time, but not step. His speech improved as he 
had interesting things to talk about, and he enjoyed simple 
games. 

By 1898 he had gained quite a little—doing things a child 
between four and five might do. He could sew a very little and 
enjoyed it. Spoke a very short piece from the stage, and did 
many little things about the house; also did errands quite well. 
This, however, seemed to be the limit of his possibilities. 
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By 1904 it was evident that he was slowly going backward. 
His temper began to grow uncertain. He did not like to take 
exercise of any kind, finding his greatest comfort in a rocker 
on the sunny porch. He formed a habit of eating trash, and 
so could not be trusted to go walking even for a short distance 
alone.” 

Now Phaeton is fifty. His highest mental age during the 
past twenty years has been 2.4. Were the years of efforts to 
gain this meager training worth while? We believe that they 
were—for through all the years he has sung the songs and 
recited the little recitations and still does the little duties of 
his kindergarten days. It is doubtful whether he has grasped 
a new idea for thirty years, but the influence of the training 
and associations up to his very limited capacity have made 
him happier and better adapted to his simple life than he could 
have otherwise have been. 

Phaeton’s pathway through all of his years in the institu- 
tion has been very narrow—he has enjoyed the care and com- 
forts necessary for a child of three years—a bright sunshiny 
room with pretty pictures and a comfortable rocker. His needs 
anticipated and met by understanding hearts and hands. He 
has always played with his red ball and other toys. He is fond 
of music and frequently asks for it. He has had exercise and 
food best adapted for his childlike physique. Phaeton has al- 
ways been fond of his friends and has derived much pleasure 
from the little pleasantries of the day, and never more happy 
than when he has played some little trick that quite upset the 
entire household. His repartee has always been a surprise. 
Every year has found him less active, however, and now he is 
content to sit and sleep many hours in his rocker. He frequent- 
ly finds his way to the matron’s office and says, “Phaeton is 
lonesome” and sits close by her side and dozes while she works 
at her desk—for Phaeton is a little boy grown very old. 
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Department of Research 


ANNUAL REPORT 1928-29—Part I 


Edgar A. Doll, Ph. D. 
Director of Research, The Training School at Vineland N. J. 


ORGANIZATION 


The Research Department of The Training School at Vine- 
land operates in two major divisions, one devoted principally 
to academic research and the other devoted principally to clini- 
cal psychological service. These two phases of our work, how- 
ever, are closely coordinated. Some of the research projects are 
devoted to problems of clinical psychology, and the clinical ex- 
amining is conducted largely for research purposes. Major 
studies of the research division are devoted to general problems 
of abnormal and genetic psychology with special reference to 
feeble-mindedness, and many of the case studies are conducted 
on a research basis. 

The general plan of work is conducted as a combination of 
productive research and professional training in clinical tech- 
nique. Academic instruction is correlated with intensive prac- 
tice and experience, with many types of scientific problems 
and clinical categories. Roughly, every member of the staff 
devotes half time to independent research and half time to clini- 
cal practice. The relatively permanent members of the staff 
are responsible for the individual and group instruction of the 
research fellows. This, of course, limits in some degree the 
research productivity of the employed members of the staff, but 
the training offered is considered one of the important activities 
of the Department. Our students in training as well as the 
employed members of the staff are in demand for professional 
positions in the various fields of clinical psychology and for 
academic positions. We are, therefore, definitely contributing 
to the advancement of scientific work in this field through the 
training and experience offered in our Laboratory as well as 
through the active research in experimental and clinical prob- 
lems. 
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PERSONNEL 


The staff of the Department for the past year has included 
four full-time appointments, five research fellows, a clerical 
secretary, a clinical secretary and librarian and an editorial 
stenographer. The movement of our personnel, in view of the 
training aspect is always of some importance with reference to 
the sources from which our staff is drawn and the positions to 
which they are subsequently appointed. 

Mr. Lloyd N. Yepsen, M. A. Ohio State University, has con- 
tinued in charge of the clinical division for the year as formerly. 
During the year arrangements were made with the graduate 
school of Ohio State University for Mr. Yepsen to conduct his 
research work as a graduate student in absentia and as a pros- 
pective candidate for the Ph. D. degree. Toward the end of 
the year Mr. Yepsen accepted a one-year appointment as Advisor 
to the Ministry of Education of the Chilean Government, for 
the purpose of developing in Chile a modern system of special 
classes for subnormal children and the establishment of psycho- 
logical clinics for the selection of such children. Mr. Yepsen 
with his family, sailed on May 30th for Santiago to enter upon 
these new duties. Following the termination of his work in 
Chile Mr. Yepsen will probably return to Ohio State to continue 
his graduate studies toward the doctoral degree. 

Miss Myra W. Kuenzel, M. A. Ohio State University, has 
continued as executive secretary for the Department in relation 
to the institution and as research psychologist. During the 
year Miss Kuenzel was made responsible for the minor research 
of the research fellows, and continued her own independent re- 
search work. Miss Kuenzel will succeed Mr. Yepsen as chief 
of the clinical division for the ensuing year. 

Miss Elizabeth J. Jewell, A. B., Vassar College, who has 
been successively research fellow and senior research fellow, 
was appointed this year as full-time clinical assistant. During 
the year Miss Jewell continued her studies toward the Master’s 
degree, and on the basis of our academic affiliation with Rutgers 
University received the degree of Master of Science at Rutgers. 
At the close of the year Miss Jewell resigned her position here 
and is now clinical psychologist on the staff of the New York 
State Department of Mental Hygiene, and is stationed at the 
Buffalo State Hospital. 
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Miss Ruth T. Melcher, M. A. University of Kentucky, who 
was appointed research fellow in February, 1928, has been 
senior research fellow during the past year, and has continued 
her studies here preliminary to subsequent work toward the 
Ph. D. degree. At the close of the current year Miss Melcher 
was appointed to the position vacated by Miss Jewell, with modi- 
fication of duties, providing for half-time as clinical assistant 
and half time as research assistant. 

Miss Amorette Wolcott, M. A. Columbia University, who 
was a research fellow during the year, resigned at the close of 
the year to accept a position as clinical psychologist on the 
staff of the psychiatric clinic of the Children’s Village, Dobbs 
Ferry, New York. 

Miss Margaret Torrey, A. B. University of New Hampshire, 
was a research fellow during the year, but resigned in April to 
become psychologist and supervisor of special classes at Linden, 
New Jersey. During the year Miss Torrey completed her work 
for the degree of Master of Science on the basis of our academic 
affiliation with Rutgers University. 

Mr. Gordon Riley, M. A. University of Minnesota and form- 
erly clinical psychologist at the New Jersey State Home for 
Boys at Jamesburg, New Jersey, was appointed research fellow 
in January, 1929. At the close of the year he succeeded to the 
position of research psychologist. In this capacity he will be 
responsible for directing the research work of the research fel- 
lows for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Carl Ingvolstad, A. B. University of Minnesota, form- 
erly psychological assistant at the Rome State School, joined 
the staff in May, 1929, as research fellow. 


ACADEMIC AFFILIATION WITH RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 


At the beginning of the present academic year formal ar- 
rangements were completed with Rutgers University, as a result 
of which University credit could be received by members of 
our staff for formal courses of instruction and graduate research 
offered at The Training School. During the first semester we 
offered four formal courses to the members of our staff, namely, 
Elementary Psychological Clinic, Intelligence and Achievement 
Tests, Seminar in Abnormal Psychology and Seminar in Current 
Research. In the second semester three formal courses were 
offered, Advanced Psychological Clinic, Practicum in Mental 
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Diagnosis, and Seminar in Current Literature. These courses 
were conducted according to university standards, and most of 
the members of the staff registered for credit at Rutgers. Miss 
Jewell and Miss Torrey registered for weekend campus courses 
at Rutgers in connection with the courses offered at Vineland. 
They also offered their major research at Vineland as master’s 
theses at Rutgers. As noted above, both Miss Jewell and Miss 
Torrey received the M. Sc. degree at Rutgers in June. 


FORMAL RESEARCH 

During the past year a special effort was made to bring to 
publication the researches previously completed but not yet 
published. This restricted in some measure the prosecution of 
new research. Nevertheless, the following investigations were 
in progress during the year. 

Mr. Yepsen continued his major research on the study of 
social behavior by means of the Adjustment Score Card. Sev- 
eral minor studies were published bearing on this investigation. 
The major problem was continued as preliminary work toward 
the doctorial thesis as indicated above. This investigation 
demonstrates the practicability of more refined measurement of 
adjustment in social behavior. The technique gives a criterion 
for social adjustment which opens up new fields of investigation 
previously handicapped by the lack of such a criterion. 

Miss Kuenzel continued as her major research a further 
analysis of the data on Mongolian traits collected during the 
previous year. This study has involved intricate statistical 
treatment and an extensive review of the literature. An ab- 
stract report of this investigation was submitted at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Association for the Study of the 
Feeble-Minded, at Atlanta, Georgia, but the material has not 
been finally completed for monographic publication. This study 
presents a description of the Mongolian type of mental deficiency 
in terms of the statistical frequency of the various so-called 
“typical” Mongolian traits, and furnishes a basis for fresh 
thought as to the possible causes of this condition. 

Miss Jewell completed her study on the mental growth of 
borderline feeble-minded subjects, which she has had under way 
for the past two years. This study involved a laborious treat- 
ment of data in our files covering a period of years, and present- 
ed several intricate statistical problems. The final report of 
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this investigation was accepted as a master’s thesis at Rutgers 
University, and awaits editorial revision for monographic publi- 
cation. This research describes the course of mental develop- 
ment in several different types of borderline subjects, and brings 
to light a new type of mental growth which may be called “de- 
layed development”, where an initial borderline deficiency is 
subsequently outgrown because of mental growth continued long 
after the period of presumptive limits for mental deficients. 

Miss Melcher has continued her investigation on the prob- 
lem of birth injury and the consequences of physiotherapy 
treatment. This has involved much original psychological study 
and a difficult review of the specialized medical literature. The 
principal chapters have been completed and await editorial re- 
vision for monographic publication. The study describes birth 
injury as a differential category of mental deficiency, and evalu- 
ates some of the improvement to be expected from muscle train- 
ing. 

Miss Torrey made a survey of the Beginners’ Class at the 
Spring Road School, of Landis Township, for the purpose of 
establishing new bases for curriculum reconstruction for the 
public school education of 5-year-old normal children. This 
study was accepted as a master’s thesis at Rutgers University. 
It presents data on the educational sociology and educational 
psychology of a group of rural school children in an activity 
school which has been designated as a demonstration school by 
the New Jersey State Department of Education. 

Mr. Riley has revised for publication a study which he sub- 
mitted for the Master’s degree at the University of Minnesota, 
on the relation of mechanical ability to general intelligence. 

Miss Wolcott undertook a study on the problems of mental 
hygiene among our children, but did not complete this invest- 
gation. The study was begun as a survey of the behavior 
problems among children in the institution for the ultimate 
purpose of overcoming these difficulties on the basis of correc- 
tive mental hygiene principles. 

Mr. Ingvolstad has begun a survey of the theoretical as- 
pects of idiocy from the standpoint of examining the various 
theories of feeble-mindedness at this level. This investigation 
is expected to furnish a foundation background for further ex- 
perimental work in this field continuing the experimental work 
formerly conducted here by Miss Cecelia Gorsuch. 
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The productive publication and fresh research of the Direc- 
tor of the Laboratory have been seriously handicapped by many 
executive and academic duties. However, during the year I 
conducted three surveys of some significance. 

The first of these was a study of the status of special edu- 
cation for subnormal children in the public schools of New 
Jersey. This study was conducted as a part of the educational 
survey conducted by the Educational Survey Commission of the 
New Jersey State Legislature. The report of this survey was 
rendered to the Commission, but its content will not be avail- 
able for publication until January, 1930. 

At the request of Dr. William J. Bickett, Superintendent of 
Schools for the city of Trenton, I was invited to direct a survey 
of all aspects of special education in Trenton for the Board of 
Education of that city. This study was made with the assist- 
ance of Dr. Charles S. Berry, Mr. Calvin Derrick, Dr. Clinton 
P. McCord, and Dr. LeRoy P. Wilkes, as a survey staff. A re- 
port was submitted which included a comprehensive formulation 
of an administrative program for special education based on 
conditions in Trenton and applicable to other large school sys- 
tems. This report will probably be released for publication 
early in 1930. 

At the request of the Board of Governors of Mooseheart, 
the institution for dependent children of members of the Loyal 
Order of Moose, I conducted a survey of the research possibili- 
ties of that institution, for the purpose of formulating a pro- 
gram of normal child research. The report of this survey was 
supplemented by a conference of representative professional 
specialists who met at Mooseheart to evaluate the program sug- 
gested. It is expected that this survey will result in the estab- 
lishment of a program of research and clinical classification 
similar in many respects to our own research department here 
at Vineland, but offering very wide opportunities for all aspects 
of research in child growth, child development, and child train- 
ing. It was a pleasure to collaborate with this organization 
which has such high ideals, for capitalizing on the research 
opportunities offered at this unusual institution. 

In the summer of 1928 contact was developed with Dr. 
Douglas P. Murphy, Research Associate of the Gynecean Hospi- 
tal Institute of Gynecological Research of the University of 
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Pennsylvania, concerning the influence of embryonic Roentgen 
irradiation as a cause of mental deficiency, and particularly of 
microcephalic idiocy. Subsequently during the year a clinical 
case demonstrating this etiology was discovered in Trenton. 
This child was examined in collaboration with Dr. Murphy and 
a report of this case was submitted under joint authorship at 
the Atlanta meeting of the American Psychiatric Association 
and the American Association for the Study of the Feeble-Mind- 
ed. Mr. Yepsen also collaborated with Dr. Murphy on a case 
of this type discovered by Dr. Murphy in Philadelphia. Em- 
bryonic Roentgen irradiation as a specific cause of mental de- 
ficiency seems definitely established, although apparently this 
condition is of comparatively infrequent appearance. 


PUBLICATIONS 

The publication of research contributions usually lags be- 
hind their actual conduct. The accounting of the year’s work, 
however, suggests the advisability of presenting the following 
bibliography of publications which have appeared during the 
past year, even though much of the research work represented 
in these publications is of former date. These publications for 
the period June, 1928 to June, 1929 are as follows: 


DoLL, EDGAR A. The Control of Crime. Scientific Monthly, 
Vol. 26, June, 1928. pp. 551-56. 
Outline of Research in Progress, 1927-28 Training School 
Bulletin, Vol. 25, June 1928. pp. 60-64. 
School Training of Exceptional Children in Rural Districts. 
Training School Bulletin, Vol. 25, June, 1928. pp. 49-58. 
Also in Bulletin No. 3, 1929, United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, entitled Some Essential Viewpoints in Supervision 
of Rural Schools. 
Clinical Methods Applied to Teaching. Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, Vol. 7, Sept. 1928. pp. 251-57. Also in 
the Ohio State University Bulletin, 33, Sept. 15, 1928. pp. 
120-30. 
The Special Class as a Clearing House. Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, Vol. 7, October 17, 1928. pp. 295-303. Also 
in Ohio State University Bulletin, 33, Sept. 1928. pp. 553- 
65. 
Feeble-Mindedness as a State Problem. Training School 
Bulletin, Vol. 26, April, 1929. pp. 17-27. 
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DoLL, E. A. The Problem of the Feeble-Minded in New 

KITE, E. S. AND Jersey. Publication No. 14, New Jersey 

JOHNSTONE, E. R. State Department of Institutions and Agen- 
cies, July, 1928. 45 pp. 

YEPSEN, LLOYD NN. The Measurement of Social Behavior. Jour- 
nal of Psycho-Asthenics, Vol. 33, June, 1928. pp. 124-31. 
Manual of Directions for the Use of the Adjustment Score 
Card. Vineland, Training School Publications, Series 1928, 
No. 19. (Mimeographed). 

Measuring Social Adaptation. Journal of Juvenile Re- 
search, Vol. 12, Sept.-Dec., 1928. pp. 254-60. 

The Reliability of Self-Scored Measures. School and So- 
ciety, Vol. 29, May 25, 1929. pp. 681-82. 

KUENZEL, MyRA W. A Selected Bibliography on the Superior 
Child. Training School Bulletin, Vol. 25, Oct., 1928. pp. 
93-96. 

Apams, NANCY The Dissenter. Training School Bulletin, Vol. 
25, Oct., 1928. pp. 89-92. 

Pieces of Wood. Training School Bulletin, Vol. 25, Nov., 
1928. pp. 108-10. 

The Fog Clears. Training School Bulletin. Vol. 25, Jan., 
1929. pp. 140-42. 

The Threshold. Mental Hygiene Bulletin, Vol. 7, April, 
1929. pp. 4-5. 

JEWELL, E. J. Research in Progress—Mental Growth of Border- 
line Feeble-Minded. Training School Bulletin, Vol. 26, May, 
1929. pp. 38-42. 

MANSFIELD, HELEN A Case of Congenital Auditory Aphasia 
Complicated by Amentia. Training School Bulletin, Vol. 
25, Jan., 1929. pp. 129-34. 

MELCHER, RUTH T. Research in Progress—Mental Deficiencies 
Resulting from Birth Injury. Training School Bulletin, 
Vol., 26, March, 1929. pp. 8-11. 

In addition to the above, numerous book reviews and minor 
notes and abstracts have appeared in the various journals. 


GRADUATE STUDENT TRAINING 
It is difficult to evaluate the importance of the graduate 
student training offered during the year and its effect on our 
entire organization. This training obviously is one of the im- 
portant academic activities of this Department, although its 
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results are not usually accounted as productive work. We have 
been most fortunate in obtaining research fellows of high caliber 
and excellent prepsration. During the past year, for example, 
we have received fellowship applications from more than a doz- 
en persons of excellent qualifications and training, including 
students with advanced degrees. From these applications six 
research fellows have been appointed for the ensuing year. 
Their training will be continued on the basis of our academic 
affiliation with Rutgers University as well as in terms of other 
resources. 

Another aspect of training in which the Research Labora- 
tory has an important place is the work of the summer school. 
Our major energies for two months of the year are devoted to 
the summer session. The Laboratory offered last year two lab- 
oratory courses in clinical instruction and one general course 
in abnormal psychology. The students in our summer session 
receive intensive training and practice in the examining of chil- 
dren, and the resources of our library are freely available. Our 
complete clinical records are also available for students taking 
advanced work in clinical diagnosis. 


Educational Department 
Alice Morrison Nash 


Annual Report—Part III 
Nature Study: 

About sixty of our children in the primary, elementary and 
advanced classes enjoy the privilege of special work in nature 
study. The lawns and groves, the dairy and poultry depart- 
ments, the farm and gardens all furnish an abundance of mater- 
ial to be “discovered” and studied right at home. And at Camp 
in our native woods or on the banks of our pretty Menantico 
Creek are found still other kinds of animal, vegetable and insect 
life. 

The teacher of these classes, persistent in her searches, 
presents a school room teeming with strange and interesting 
things. They are not all merely “specimens” by any means, 
for if you look here carefully you'll see a praying mantis so 
still for such a long time that you almost believe it is dead; 
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and there is a beautiful moth that has just emerged and is 
waiting for its wings to dry. 

Fascinating? Of course its fascinating. No wonder the 
children love to be in this class. No wonder the grown girls 
in the Triangle Club are glad to have this teacher as a leader, 
for nature study has become one of the objects of the Club. 
Who doesn’t envy the classes that go about the grounds looking 
for things while he stays in the school room? 

But it really isn’t all play. This teacher reports four ob- 
jectives that have guided the work during the past year. 

a. To give the children practical helpful knowledge of the living things 
all about them. 

b. To arouse and cultivate their powers of imagination. 

c. To help them to really see and love the beautiful things out of doors. 

d. To develop more accurate powers of observation and description. 

As you may readily see it is but a step from these classes 
to the ; 


Academic Classes. 


As reading, spelling, writing and number work are neces- 
sary for every child who can use them understandingly no effort 
is spared to teach these difficult branches. But the work must 
be intensely interesting if it is to hold the child’s attention, for 
wandering attention and flagging interest lead to indifference 
and misbehavior. 

Simply told stories lead to the recognition of words and 
reading from the blackboard and chart. The elementary class- 
es do more book work, extend their school walks in search of 
interesting material and hear and tell a large number of stories. 
Club work (minutes, etc.), special assignments to help the 
younger children, letter writing and the learning of recitations 
give added stimulation to the older girls and boys. 

Of course it is the desire of every parent that his child shall 
learn to “read, write and cypher” and whenever our tests and 
examinations show that these may be successfully pursued we 
spare no effort. But long experience has shown that if these 
studies must be forced, if we must call upon memory rather 
than understanding, the child soon finds its memory over load- 
ed with facts it cannot use and nervousness results. Therefore 
we have a preponderance of training that uses the hand and 
the eye together and the most successful academic work is that 
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which comes in expressing in words and numbers those things 
that have been made or seen or done. 


Printing: 

Some of the best trained boys in these classes have moved 
on out of school department. It is frequently from this group 
that our leaders come and as the younger boys become more 
dependable we can see the growth of self-reliance. 

None of them are able to carry a job through to completion 
without assistance and many can do well only one part of the 
process, for each division of the work is a problem in itself. 
But the boys all enjoy this work and are especially proud to be 
able to complete a “job” correctly, for here more than in any 
other class there is a sure check on all mistakes and a perfect 
“proof” is a real joy. 

Reports, letter heads, blanks and records have been made 
in large numbers and the class feels its responsibility in taking 
this most evident part in the work of The Training School. 
The O. K. slips (15,000 this year) are the individual records of 
good behavior. The job analysis sheets (covering five subjects) 
are records of individual progress in industrial tasks. 

Several of the more capable boys have made linoleum blocks 
for printing and have found this a fascinating project. 

Over seventy thousand impressions were made, some of 
the most important of which follow. 








History Blank ........ 500 Leave of Absence ............. 1,000 
Vacation Reports ......... 1,000 Farmer’s Daily Report 3,000 
Daily Clinic Treatment 1,000 Daily Dairy Report ...... 1,000 
Research Letterheads .. 2,000 Shipping Tags 1.000 
Mechanics Daily Report 4,000 , 
Off Schedule Slips ........... 500 Job Order Blanks ........... 2,725 
Dining Room Report .... 3,000 Receipt Blanks 300 
Attendants Daily Re- Bulletin Envelopes ......... 10,100 
port 5,000 Report Blanks ........... 500 
Suggties Meoted 8,000 Application Blanks ..... 200 
-soc Seoagmmmamae en, Job Analysis Sheet ... 800 
Ind. Record Sheet .......... 500 Christmas Programs ..... 600 
Receiving and Trans. 
Employes. .................... 500 62,725 
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